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the custom of times before the horse. Some were unable to go,
being held at the Pueblo by community tasks or by work in the
fields.
There appeared some alterations due to historical contacts with
the whites. The great lean-tos, built by the old men and women,
had canvas for roofing, instead of buffalo hides. There were some
woolen blankets in place of the ancient cotton; and in some cases,
not the complete moccasin but store-shoe tops on moccasin soles.
The horse provided a striking esthetic addition. Two hundred or
more horses were pastured in the five-acre glade. Until nearly
midnight, belated arrivals were coming in, riding through abso-
lute blackness on the steep, craggy and disused mountain trail
which has led to the ceremonial ground for thousands of years,
Far oft" the horses would sense the coming horse, and the high,
far-flung whinny of welcome from hundreds of horses would wing
across the human song. All night this silvery whinnying from
hundreds of throats was flung across the ceremonial ground.
Otherwise, what transpired was unchanged from immemorial
age. Even the Plains Indian elements of Rio Grande Pueblo Indian
culture were largely absent; no feathered bonnets, for example,
were worn, No white eyes, nor even alien Indian eyes, had wit-
nessed this occasion before; and after the cry to the Spirits had been
sent forth in the opening song, we two witnesses were as non-
existent; and when at dawn we and the tribe departed opposite
ways, there was no saying of good-by.
First, and throughout, was the supreme esthetic quality. Yet
concerning it, as concerning stranger impressions of that night,
descriptive words are nearly useless. Log rires threw a rising and
falling glow on robed moving masses of human forms and on great
aspen 4fcunks. The lean-tos caught every glow. They were rmulc
,6f whole, th^ty-foot trees, brought from outside the ceremonial
ground, the tree-trunks two feet apart; and resting on them, great
canvases. They rose from different levels of ground* tier behind
tier, irregularly centering toward the fires. Under the lean-tos had
been built dais-like structures; and there in the fire-glow clustered
all who were not at any moment dancing. Here the gorgcousness
of the Pueblo color-hunger was seen; women and infants wore
colors which in the transfiguration of the fire-glow were rich as
Chinese decorations. All the tribe's wampum, silver and turquoise
was worn.
The fires lit the dance ground. Here were no colors, other than
the fire's own color reflected from white or dusky robes. Here,
with personal qualities shrouded, moved scores, hundreds of
ghosts. They moved like masses of smoke, like wind made visible*
fike masses of cloud heaving over this (to the Indians) sacred
mountain. No casual motion, no gesture of one to another, ever
appeared; all was a mass rhythm; but an evolving rhythm which
chajnged a hundred times during the night, Among the figures
was a woman who danced ail nignt with her baby on her shoulder,